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engravers. On the other hand, the
reputations of several fine artists
were secured in the pages of Punch,
among them being Leech. Doyle,
Tenniel, Keene. Du Maurier, and
Sambourne. Moreover, books, and
especially children's books, began
to be more generally accompanied
by illustrations from wood en-
gravings. It is notable that Ten-
niel and Sambourne excelled them-
selves respectively in their draw-
ings for the Alice books (1865 and
1871) and Kingsley's The Water-
Babies (1863). The art reached its
full flower in the 1860s and 1870s
in such journals as Once a Week,
the Sunday Magazine, the Corn-
hill, and Good Words, and the
delightful line-work of Millais,
Sandys, Boyd Houghton, Charles
Green, Pinwell, Fred Barnard, etc.
Introduction of Photo-Engraving

With the onset of photographic
processes of pictorial reproduction
towards the end of the century
this beautiful art suddenly died
out. Not only was photo-engrav-
ing much cheaper but it repro-
duced with infinitely greater fidel-
ity anything the artist liked to
draw, in either line or half-tone.
The number of illustrated maga-
zines grew beyond counting all
over the world, and artists equally
innumerable were discovered to
supply their needs, as well as the
needs of advertisers, who were
quick to seize the opportunity for
a fuller wealth of pictorial display.
Possibly illustrating became too
easy; possibly the public became
surfeited and over-indulgent j
whatever the reasons, a decline
in standards of draughtsmanship
followed swiftly.

True, the inspiration of the
earlier artists lingered into the
first two decades of the 20th cen-
tury and is recognizable in the
best black-and-white art of the
period. The outstanding genius
of Phil May, one of the greatest
draughtsmen of any age, lay in a
studied economy of line which en-
abled him to express more exact
observation with one stroke of the
pen than most of his contemporaries
could achieve in fifty. Other illus-
trators of those days who helped
to postpone the eventual decay of
good draughtsmanship include
Hugh Thomson, Edwin Abbey, W.
Heath Robinson, Edmund Sulli-
van, and H. R. Millar, as well as
many of the later Punch artists,
e.g. Baumer, Raven-Hill, Fred
Pegram, F. H. Townshend, Claude
Sheppsrson, Frank Reynolds. The
technique of all these popular
artists is worth close study, as are
the more mannered styles of Sir

Bernard Partridge, Harry Furniss,
H. M. Brock. But by 1920 the
heyday of such men had passed.
Since then good draughtsmanship
in popular art has been increas-
ingly forsaken in favour of decora-
tive or humorous mannerisms,
qualities perhaps equally estimable
but owing nothing whatever to a
great English tradition.

In addition to the accompanying
reproductions, examples of good
drawing, too numerous to men-
tion, are to be found among the
illustrations to this work, but see
particularly the examples of Cari-
cature, pages 1770-71.

Drawing. In metallurgy, a
term with several meanings:
(1) "Drawing the temper" or
" drawing back " is synonymous
with tempering, which has now
almost entirely displaced drawing,
except in America. (2) In the
solidification of castings, the for-
mation of shrinkage or contraction
cavities through unsuitable design
is referred to as drawing. It may
also result from insufficient feeding
of the casting. (3) In mechanical
working of metals and alloys, draw-
ing is a process for producing rod,
bar, or wire, the metal being drawn
cold through a die consisting of a
tapered hole in a draw plate. This
reduces the diameter of the ma-
terial and increases its length.
Seamless tubing may also be pro-
duced similarly. Since drawing
results in the hardening of the
metal, only a limited amount of
work can be applied at each opera-
tion before the metal becomes too
brittle to be worked further. To
continue drawing, if so required,
the material must then be
annealed. Drawing results in a
distortion of the structure; it
increases tensile strength and
hardness at the expense of ductility.

In plastics, drawing is carried
out by the extrusion of the material
under pressure through a perforated
plate (for rods), and, for short
lengths of pipe or tube, round a
former or core.

Drawing Room. Room in
which company is received, some-
times, known as parlour or recep-
tion room. In the 16th century
this room, usually situated next
the dining-room, began to be
known as the with-drawing-room,
because the family withdrew to it
after meals. A formal reception of
guests by a king or queen is also
called a drawing room, and at such
girls entering society, and women
re-entering it as brides, are pre-
sented at court.

Drawing Society, ROYAL.
Founded 1888, incorporated 1902.

The society was the pioneer, in
Great Britain, of modern methods
of teaching drawing to children
At a time when the official system
was one of copying, known as
freehand, it urged freedom for the
child to draw what it liked in its
own way. The methods devised
by the founder, T. R. Ablett (q.v.)
to use drawing as a means of
developing observation, concen-
tration, memory, and general in",
telligence, met with great success
and have been widely adopted,
The society examines over 20,000
papers annually from schools in all
parts of the world, and for many
years has held an exhibition
known as the Children's Royal
Academy, and awarded prizes.
Its address is 12, Cromwell Place
London, S.W.7.

Draw Plate. Name for a steel
plate, through a hole in which, in
manufacturing wire, a fine rod of
metal is drawn. The hole is usually
tapered, while the end of the rod is
reduced a little to enable it to enter
the draw plate sufficiently far to be
seized by the draw bar. See Wire.

Drayton, MICHAEL (1563-1631)!
English poet and dramatist. Born
at Hartshill, Warwickshire, a
friend of Shake-
speare and a
shareholder in
the Whitefriars
Theatre, he is
best r e m e in-
hered for the
so-called" dry-
eyed sonnet,"
Since there's no
help, come, let
us kiss and
part; and the

racy Ballad of Agincourt. He wrote
a charming fairy poem, Nymphi-
dia. His Poly-Olbion, a patriotic
poetical topography of some 30.000
lines, is packed with allusions of
antiquarian interest, but scarcely
read. It was first published in its
entirety in 1622. Drayton dieot in
Dec. ,1631, and was buried in West-
minster Abbey. Consult M. D., a
critical study, 0. Elton, 1905.

Dreadnought. Name borne by
first-class ships of the British navy
almost continuously since 1573. It
figured in the fleets which fought
against the Armada, in the figMS '
of the Dutch Wars, and in tie
battles of La Hogue, Cape Passaro,'
and Trafalgar,    The hulk of the
Trafalgar Dreadnought, launchied,
at    Portsmouth    in    1799,   wasi
moored off Greenwich in 1830 %iv4
serve as a hospital for seamen^,
but she was broken up in 1857.^ \\^

The ninth Dreadnought waste^
forerunner of the modern battKj-;

Michael Draytoo,
English poet
Nat. Port, OalL